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Executive Summary 

Stepwise multiple regression (SMR) is a commonly used model-building tool in environmental biology. 
Like all parametric methods, the successful use of SMR requires the satisfaction of a set of assumptions 
including data normality, lack of collinearity among predictor variables, and a sufficiently high ratio of 
observations (N) to parameters (P). Failure to meet these assumptions can bias tabulated SMR prob- 
abilities, and increase the chance for Type I errors. The potential for error is further compounded when 
variables are transformed or combined and both the transformed and untransformed variables are used 
in SMR. This practice lowers the ratio of observations to parameters (N:P), affects normality, and 
potentially increases collinearity among the set of predictors. Herein, we illustrate how randomization 
methods can be used to provide unbiased estimates of the significance of SMR models using a variety 
of published environmental data sets. 

We use randomization methods to address two questions: (1) what is the likelihood that an observed 
SMR model could occur due to chance alone if Y is truly random; and (2), how do the randomization- 
based significance levels differ from the standard tabulated values as predictor coilinearity, data normal- 
ity, and N:P ratio are changed? 

Real and simulated data were used to examine the first question. We performed an SMR and recorded 
the F statistic for the best model We then randomly re-shuffled the Y variable, re-ran the SMR and 
recorded the resultant F statistic for each model using me re-shuffled data. The observed F statistic was 
compared to the set of F statistics from the re-shuffled data to estimate the probability that the observed 
Y variable was truly random with respect to the predictor variables. 

A series of simulated data sets drawn from different underlying frequency distributions, with different 
levels of collinearity and N:P ratios were generated to address the second question. For each analysis 
a random "response" vector was generated and an SMR run to predict the Y variable from a simulated 
predictor matrix. A randomization test was performed by re-shuffling the Y variable, recalculating the 
sums of squares and associated regression coefficients, and then counting the number of recalculated 
values that equalled or exceeded the observed values. This approach provided an estimate of the 
significance of the observed SMR results when Y was truly random with respect to the predictors. The 
resultant probabilities from the randomized and observed analyses were compared to assess whether all 
variables in the observed model were significant predictors of the response variable, 

Our findings emphasise two main points: (1) that SMR models are often biased by inflated estimates 
of significance (i.e., Type I errors); and (2) simpler models with fewer predictors are usually sufficient. 
We caution environmental biologists to recognise these limitations when using and interpreting SMR 
models. We also suggest that randomization-based probabilities are more reliable than traditional 
tabulated probabilities for assessing the results of SMR analyses. 
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Introduction 

Meeting the competing demands of model 
parsimony and precision is a task faced by all 
environmental modellers. Stepwise multiple 
regression (SMR) is commonly used to build 
models that satisfy these competing criteria. 
SMR is a parametric modelling tool for pre- 
dicting a response variable as a function of a 
subset of one or more parameters selected 
from a matrix of potential predictor variables. 
The method is designed to produce as good a 
compromise as possible between parsimony 
and precision (Altham 1984). Since the model 
produced is exclusively data driven, no ac- 
count is taken of underlying theory, or prior 
judgement as to which parameters should be 
important in predicting a response. Due to its 
empirical nature, SMR analysis is popular in 
areas where substantive theory is weak. 

Model building when substantive theory is 
weak is risky at best (Lovell 1983, Peters 
1991). For example, significance estimates 
are artificially inflated when models are built 
from subsets of large numbers of predictor 
variables (Downing 1991). Regardless, SMR 
is often used in the environmental sciences, 
especially in exploratory studies where em- 
pirical modelling is used to generate new 
hypotheses (sensu Hakason and Peters 1995). 

In this paper, we illustrate how randomization 
methods can be used to provide an unbiased 
estimate of the significance of empirical SMR 
models derived from environmental data sets. 
We also assess the consequences of violating 
assumptions underlying SMR. Randomization 
methods are used to address two basic ques- 
tions: (1) what is the likelihood that the ob- 
served SMR model could occur due to chance 
alone if Y is truly random; and (2), how do the 



randomization-based significance levels differ 
from the standard tabulated values? Both of 
these questions are addressed by generating a 
population of F statistics derived from the 
observed and randomized data sets, and de- 
termining the number of randomized models 
which gave more extreme F statistics than 
reported for the observed model (e.g., Manly 
1991). 

SMR can be fit to data sets either through 
forward or backward variable selection pro- 
cedures. Forward stepping models attempt to 
sequentially fit the predictor that explains a 
maximal amount of the variance in the re- 
sponse. The model evolves by adding other 
predictors that maximally explain the residual 
variation in the response variable. Backward 
stepping works in the reverse direction. A full 
model comprising all predictor variables is 
first fit to the data. Subsequently, predictors 
accounting for a non-significant amount of 
variation in the response variable are sequen- 
tially deleted. All analyses in this paper work 
with forward selection SMR models. 

In a review of multivariate methods, James 
and McCulloch (1990) report a number of 
studies where SMR gave ambiguous results. A 
table of SMR models showed the selection of 
different sets of predictor variables depending 
on whether forward or backward stepping was 
employed. Similarly, bootstrapping the origi- 
nal data led to the selection of different sub- 
sets of predictors with SMR. Manly (1991, pp. 
105-106) reported finding SMR model results 
that were significant at the 5% level in seven 
out of ten trials using random data for the 
response and predictors. The number of possi- 
ble regression models that would have a 
tabulated significance value of PO.05 due to 
chance alone depends on the number of po- 
tential predictors (Downing 1991). As the 
number of predictor variables increases, the 
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number of possible models increases expo- 
nentially. For P predictor variables, there are 
2 P -1 possible regression models. With fifteen 
potential predictors, there are 32,767 possible 
models, of which 1638 will be significant at 
P=G.05 and 327 will be significant at P=0.01 
due to chance alone. These findings east doubt 
on the general utility of SMR as a tool for 
modelling complex environmental relation- 
ships, or for model building in the absence of 
underlying theory. 

Rencher and Pun (1980) examined the prob- 
lem of inflated R 2 values generated by SMR 
when the predictor variables are correlated, 
and when there are more predictor variables 
than observations. Their study was initiated 
after finding an SMR model with an R 2 of 
0.98, By reshuffling the response variable 
such that it was randomly paired with the suite 
of predictors, they obtained another model 
with an R 2 of 0.95. In addition, suspiciously 
high R 2 values were noted for models built 
from uncorrelated predictor variables. The 
authors suggested that in cases where there are 
more variables than observations, "the results 
of stepwise regression may be of little value 
unless substantiated by another sample or 
other information independent of the data" 
(Rencher and Pun 1980). Frequently, there are 
more parameters than observations in envi- 
ronmental data sets. Using SMR as a model 
building technique in these instances should 
be avoided. 

Numerous simulation studies (e.g., Freedman 
1983, Flack and Chang 1987) have shown that 
uncorrelated, or random-noise variables are 
selected by SMR more often than would be 
expected due to chance alone. Unfortunately, 
these simulation studies are based on small 
sample sizes. Flack and Chang (1987) per- 
formed fifty simulations, and only two were 
performed by Freedman (1983), While these 



simulations suggested problems with SMR 
significance estimates, higher numbers of 
simulation runs would be more convincing. 
Improvements in computing power make it 
practical to perform much larger simulations 
than were possible even a few years ago. 

Numerous problems have been reported with 
SMR in the biological (James and McCulloch 

1990, Manly 1991, Downing 1991), statistical 
(Rencher and Pun 1980, Freedman 1983, 
Hoerl et al. 1983, Flack and Chang 1987^ 
Roecker 1991) and econometric (Bacon 1977, 
Lovell 1983) literature, Despite a large body 
of evidence cautioning against its use, SMR is 
still commonly employed by environmental 
scientists. In this paper, we use computer 
intensive methods and randomization tests to 
demonstrate some statistical problems associ- 
ated with SMR. Throughout this paper, we 
test the hypothesis that the response variable 
is unrelated to the predictor variables. Instead 
of using traditional parametric methods, we 
generate a population of test statistics for the 
hypothesis in question by randomizing or 
recombining the observed data (e.g., Manly 

1991, ter Braak 1992). Thus, departure of the 
observed model from randomness can be 
assessed without fulfilling the usual assump- 
tions associated with the use of statistical 
tables. 

Like all parametric methods, SMR requires a 
number of assumptions about the data. These 
include normality, lack of collinearity among 
the predictors, and a sufficiently high ratio of 
observations to parameters. Failure to meet 
these assumptions can lead to inflated signifi- 
cance estimates (e.g., Somers 1997). The 
potential for these Type I errors can be further 
compounded when researchers transform or 
combine variables as ratios or products and 
enter both the transformed and untransformed 
variables into SMR (Downing 1991). These 
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manipulations will lower the ratio of observa- 
tions to parameters, affect normality, and 
potentially increase the collinearity amongst 
the predictors. 

There are two components to data normality: 
distributional assumptions, and the presence 
of outliers. It is assumed that regression mod- 
els are derived from normally distributed data 
(Draper and Smith 1966, Fox 1991). These 
models can be extremely sensitive to outlying 
values (Fox 1991). Sensitivity to outliers has 
been discussed elsewhere (e.g., Fox 1991). 
Herein, the effects of violating assumptions 
about the underlying distribution from which 
the data were drawn will be assessed. 

SMR models are sensitive to multi- 
collinearity (Stewart 1987). If variables in the 
predictor matrix are highly correlated with one 
another, problems with predictor selection 
(James and McCulloch 1990) and inflation of 
parameter standard error estimates (Fox 1991) 
may occur. It has been suggested that spuri- 
ous relationships can be ruled out if inter- 
predictor correlations are less than 0.6 and all 
potential predictors are included in the analy- 
sis (Koslow et al. 1987). 

Green (1979, p. 81) suggests that one solution 
to the multi-collinearity problem is to perform 
a PC A on the set of predictor variables and 
use the resultant, uncorrelated principal com- 
ponent scores in a regression model. Rencher 
and Pun (1980) observed that the SMR R 2 was 
inflated to the greatest degree with uncorre- 
lated predictor variables, and thus, the likeli- 
hood of finding 'statistically significant* SMR 
models would be increased with the use of 
principal components. 

To fit a regression model to a data set, there 
must be at least one more observation (N) than 
there are predictors (P). There are an infinite 



number of models available that describe a 
data set in which there are more parameters 
than observations (P>M), Unfortunately, P>N 
data sets are all too common in the environ- 
mental literature. Ideally, there should be at 
least ten observations per parameter before a 
regression model is fit to a data set (N:P=10). 
However, it has been suggested that a ratio as 
low as N:P=5 may be acceptable (Norman and 
Strainer 1986, p. 63). 



Randomization Algorithms 

To determine the likelihood that an observed 
SMR model could occur due to chance alone 
when the response variable is truly random, 
we implemented Draper and Smith's tableau 
algorithm for performing stepwise regressions 
(Draper and Smith 1966, pp. 177-193). The 
algorithm was modified using routines from 
Press et al. (1989) to calculate the appropriate 
F statistic based on the model degrees of free- 
dom as opposed to the hard-coded F-statistic 
in the original algorithm. The algorithm for 
randomizing a response vector was adapted 
from Manly (1991). All code was written in 
C and executed on an HP9000 UNIX mini- 
computer. 

Randomization-based estimates of signifi- 
cance were generated as follows (Manly 
1991). The observed data set was run through 
the stepwise algorithm, and the model F sta- 
tistic recorded. The randomization procedure 
was then iterated 1000 times. The randomiza- 
tion consisted of re-shuffling the response 
vector and re-entering it into the SMR analy- 
sis. The resultant F statistic for the re-shuffled 
response was recorded. In the event that the 
SMR algorithm was unable to fit a model to 
the data set, an F statistic of was recorded 
for that run. By re-shuffling the response 









variable and rerunning the SMR model, we 
produced a population of F statistics generated 
for each data set where the response variable 
was random with respect to the predictors. 
Significance of the original model was as- 
sessed by the rank order of the original F 
statistic in the distribution of randomized F 
statistics. 

To determine the likelihood that the predictor 
variables selected in an SMR model actually 
contributed to the prediction of the response 
variable, we ran a series of randomizations 
using the parameters included in the observed 
SMR model. We re-shuffled the Y variable, 
recalculated the sums of squares and associ- 
ated regression coefficients, and counted the 
number of sums of squares derived from the 
re-shuffled data that equalled or exceeded the 
observed sums of squares. The resultant 
probabilities for each predictor variable were 
used to determine whether or not each pa- 
rameter in the observed model was a signifi- 
cant predictor of the response variable. 
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A (P+l) by (P+l) correlation matrix, C, was 
constructed to describe the desired correla- 
tions between the response and P predictor 
variables. An eigenanalysis of the correlation 
matrix, C, was performed. Eigenvalues, e, and 
eigenvectors, V, were retained. Next, a (P+l) 
by N matrix, R, was created and populated 
with random samples from a previously speci- 
fied distribution (e.g., normal). The i* column 
of R was multiplied by the square root of the 
i* eigenvalue. This matrix was then multiplied 
by the matrix of eigenvectors, V, resulting in 
a (P+l) by N matrix, A, with the correlation 
structure originally specified in matrix C. This 
matrix A was used in the simulation analysis. 

The effect of violating the assumption of data 
normality on SMR was examined by generat- 
ing different predictor matrices from Gaus- 
sian, rectangular (uniform), Poisson, and 
negative exponential distributions. An algo- 
rithm from Press et al. (1989) was used to 
generate each of these distributions producing 
simulated data matrices of N:P = 20:10 with 
between-predictor correlations of 0.00 and 
0.90. 



Simulated Data 

Simulated data were used to evaluate the 
randomization approach to SMR when the 
response variable was truly random with re- 
spect to the predictor matrix. In all simulated 
data sets the predictor variables were uncor- 
rected with the response variable. Each 
simulated data set had similar correlations 
between all pairs of predictors. The average 
between-predictor correlation for each data set 
ranged from 0.0 to 0.99. The simulated data 
matrices were created in the following man- 
ner: 



To examine the effect of between-predictor 
collinearity on the randomization based SMR, 
we simulated matrices with uniform between- 
predictor correlations of 0.00, 0.05, 0.10, 0.25, 
0.50, 0.75, 0.90, and 0.99. Each predictor 
variable was normally distributed with ji=0 
and <y 2 =l . 

The effect of varying the N:P ratio was ex- 
amined by simulating matrices with N = 20, 
30, 50 and 100 observations. For each number 
of observations, ten equally spaced sets of 
predictors were created to provide a range in 
N:P from N:P = N to N:P = 1 . Each predictor 
variable was normally distributed with j!=Q 
ando" 2 =l. 















Environmental Data 

Randomization-based SMRs were evaluated 
using both real and simulated data. Four pub- 
lished environmental data sets were examined. 
These data sets contained information on fish 
yields from North American temperate lakes 
(Ryder 1965, Rempel and Colby 1991), con- 
taminant levels in fish from the Laurentian 
Great Lakes (Rowan and Rasmussen 1992), 
lake nutrient-chlorophyll relationships (Palo- 
heimo and Zimmerman 1983, Zimmerman et 
al. 1983), and factors influencing fish abun- 
dance (Stergiou 1989). These data sets were 
arbitrarily selected to represent the diversity of 
SMR applications in environmental sciences. 

The Ryder (1965) data set was used to predict 
fish yield from lake area, lake volume and 



total dissolved solids (TDS). The Rowan and 
Rasmussen (1992) data set was used in SMR 
to predict organochlorine concentrations in 
fish from the Great Lakes as a function of 
biological and environmental variables. Bio- 
logical variables included fish trophic level, 
length, weight, and lipid content. Environ- 
mental variables included sediment contami- 
nant levels, lake depth, sedimentation rate, 
primary productivity, and secchi depth. The 
lake nutrient-chlorophyll data set was ex- 
tracted from a regional lake survey (Palo- 
heirno and Zimmerman 1983, Zimmerman et 
al. 1983). From the available data, we used 
chemical and physiographic variables (nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, nitrogenrphosphorus ratios, 
lake area, lake volume, and mean depth) to 
predict summer chlorophyll concentrations. 
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Figure 1 : Bias in tabulated probabilities for four different correlated predictor matrices, Data were 
simulated from Poisson, Gaussian, negative exponential, and rectangular (or uniform) distributions. 
All predictor matrices had inter-predictor correlations of 0.0. 



Simulation Results 

Tabulated probabilities were biased for both 
the uncorrelated predictor matrix (Figure 1) 
and the multi-coliinear predictors (Figure 2). 
However, the bias in the tabulated probability 
was relatively insensitive to the underlying 
distribution from which the data were drawn. 
Results were similar for models drawn from 
Gaussian, negative exponential, rectangular, 
and Poisson distributions. The F distribution 
was biased, although there was greater bias in 
the F distributions from the uncorrelated pre- 
dictor matrix (Figure 1), 



Given the results in Figures 1 and 2, greater 
bias in tabulated probability was observed for 
models built from low between-predictor 
correlation matrices (Figures 3 and 4). The 
bias all but disappeared as the collinearity 
approached 1 (which approaches a simple 
regression with only one predictor). While the 
curves in Figures 3 and 4 both have a similar 
shape, the differences in randomized prob- 
ability should be noted. That is, the random- 
ized probabilities are much smaller in Figure 
3, illustrating the results of analyses using an 
N:P ^20:5 matrix than they are for Figure 4 
whereN:P=50:39. 
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Figure 2: Bias in tabulated probabilities for four different correlated predictor matrices. Data were 
simulated from Poisson, Gaussian, negative exponential, and rectangular (or uniform) distributions. 
All predictor matrices had inter-predictor correlations of 0.9. 
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Figure 3: Bias between randomized and tabulated 
predictor correlations and an N:P ratio of 20:5. 
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Figure 4: Difference between randomized and tabulated probabilities for varying levels of inter- 
predictor correlation assessed at an N:P ratio of 50:39. 



it can be seen from Figure 5 that when only a 
single predictor variable was employed 
(N:P=N), there was no bias between tabulated 
and randomization based probabilities. As the 
number of predictors increased, so did the 



bias. This effect is compounded by the inter- 
predictor correlation since the bias is much 
worse for uncorrelated predictor matrices, 
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Figure 5: Effect of N:P ratios on bias in tabulated probabilities. All tabulated probabilities were 
significant at P=0.05. Note that the higher the NiP ratio, the higher the bias. 



Environ mental Data Results 

For each environmental data set we report the 
following: (i) the observed SMR model, (ii) 
the ANOVA table for the observed model, 
(iii) the probability that each parameter con- 
tributed significantly to the final model, and 



(iv) the probability of encountering a model 
with a higher F statistic based on a randomi- 
zation test. In addition, the tabulated and 
randomization-based significance estimates (P 
values) are presented. 

Using Ryder's (1965) data on fish yields from 
23 lakes, an SMR model with significant 
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tabulated and randomization-based probabili- 
ties resulted (P<0.001, Table 1). The model 
predicted fish yield as a function of lake vol- 
ume, lake area, and concentration of total 
dissolved solids (TDS) in the lake. Lake vol- 
ume was the strongest predictor offish yield. 
By contrast, lake area was marginally signifi- 



cant (P=0.041) whereas TDS was not signifi- 
cant (P=0.218). Interestingly, the randomiza- 
tion test suggested that fish yield was not 
significantly predicted by TDS after the ef- 
fects of lake area and lake volume were incor- 
porated. 



Variable 




Coefficient 


Partial R 2 


P-values 




Tabulated 


Randomized 


Intercept 
ln(Volume) 
In(Area) 
ln(TDS) 




1.727 
-0.561 
0.588 
0.294 


0.512 

a its 

0.074 


O.001 
0.001 
0.024 


0.001 
0.041 
0.218 


ANOVA 

Source 


Sum of Squares 


. 


F-ratio 


P- 


values 




Tabulated 


Randomized 


Regression 
Residual 


7.541 
2.326 


3 
19 


20.354 


<0.001 


0.001 



Table 1: Randomized and tabulated probabilities for regression and ANOVA statistics from the 
Ryder (1965) fish yield data set. The model predicts ln(fish yield) as a function of ln(Lake Area), 
ln(Lake Volume) and ln(TDS [or total dissolved solids]). 



Similarly, an SMR model was built to predict 
lake chlorophyll concentration as a function of 
lake morphometry and chemistry using the 
Paloheimo and Zimmerman (1983) and Zim- 
merman et al. (1983) data sets (Table 2). A 
highly significant model with randomized and 
tabulated probabilities of -0.001 was gener- 
ated using lake phosphorus concentration, 
sediment area, calcium concentration, and the 
lake volume to sediment area ratio. Further 



examination of the model coefficients re- 
vealed that only phosphorus and sediment area 
contributed substantially to variation in lake 
chlorophyll concentration (e.g., see the partial 
R 2 values). The predictive ability of calcium 
and the lake volume to sediment area ratio to 
explain variability in lake chlorophyll was not 
significantly different from what would be 
expected with random variables (P>0.25). 






Variable 


Coefficient 


Partial R 2 


P-values 




Tabulated 


Randomized 


Intercept 


-0.676 








Total Phosphorus 


-0.332 


0.512 


<0.001 


0.001 


Sediment Area 


0.491 


0.283 


<0.001 


0.026 


Calcium 


0.034 


0,011 


0.014 


0.276 


Volume: Sediment Area 


0.004 


0.054 


0.059 


0.522 



ANOVA 
Source 



Sum of Squares 



df 



F-ratio 



P-values 



Tabulated Randomized 



Regression 
Residual 



45.563 
7.457 



29.024 



<0.001 



0.001 



19 



Table 2: Randomized and tabulated probabilities for regression and ANOVA statistics from the 
Paloheimo and Zimmerman (1983) lake nutrient data set. The model predicts chlorophyll concentra- 
tion as a function of total phosphorus, sediment area, calcium concentration, and lake vol- 
ume isediment area ratio. 



A data set on organic contaminants in fish 
from the Laurentian Great Lakes was obtained 
from Rowan and Rasmussen (1992). Ran- 
domization based estimates of model prob- 
abilities yielded interesting results (Tables 3 
and 4). Highly significant (P=0.001) tabulated 
and randomized probabilities were obtained 
for both models. Concentrations of DDT and 
PCB in fish were significantly predicted by 
fish lipid content, the trophic level of the fish 
(coded as either for a planktivore or 1 for a 
piscivore), and the ratio of fish yield to pri- 



mary production. The standard model pre- 
dicting DDT in fish (Table 3) erroneously 
included the concentration of DDT in sedi- 
ments and suspended sediment concentration 
(P>0.10). Unlike the DDT model, the SMR 
predicting PCB concentration in fish produced 
similar results for both the standard and ran- 
domisation-based models (Table 4). This 
finding suggests that the PCB data set fulfilled 
all of the parametric assumptions underlying 
traditional SMR. 
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Variable 


Coefficient 


Partial R 2 


P-values 




Tabulated 


Randomized 


Intercept 


2.196 








log l0 (FY/PP) 


-0.267 


0.279 


<0.001 


0.001 


Trophic Level 


0.329 


0.087 


<0.001 


0.002 


log 10 (Lipid) 


0.502 


0.114 


<0.001 


0.002 


log 10 (Sediment DDT) 


0.505 


0.026 


<0.001 


0.141 


log I0 (Sedimentation Rate) 


=0.325 


0.085 


0.003 


0.007 


logioCSuspended Sediment) 


-0.205 


0.018 


0.047 


0.199 


ANOVA 










Source Sum of Squares 


if 


F-ratio 


P-values 




Tabulated 


Randomized 


Regression 12.834 


6 


22.825 


<0.001 


0.001 


Residual 8,247 


88 









Table 3: Randomized and tabulated probabilities for regression and ANOVA statistics from the 
Rowan and Rasmussen (1992) data set predicting fish DDT levels from fisheries parameters, lim- 
nological variables, and environmental contaminant levels. 



Variable 






Coefficient 


Partial R 2 


P-values 




Tabulated 


Randomized 


Intercept 
log 10 (Lipid) 
log I0 (Water PCB) 
log 10 (FY/PP) 
Trophic Level 




1.753 

0.692 

1.171 

-0.404 

0.336 


0.247 
0.175 
0.201 
0.115 


<0.001 
<0.001 
<0.001 
<0.001 


0.001 
0.001 
0.001 
0.001 


ANOVA 

Source 


Sum of Squares 


df 


F-ratio 


P-values 




Tabulated 


Randomized 


Regression 
Residual 




16.603 
5.899 


4 

102 


71.777 


O.001 


0.001 
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Table 4: Randomized and tabulated probabilities for regression and ANOVA statistics generated 
from the Rowan and Rasmussen (1992) data to predict fish PCB levels as a function of fisheries 
parameters, limnological variables and environmental contaminant levels. 



Two models were built predicting angler fish 
abundance. One model used the observed 
predictor matrix (Table 5) whereas the second 
SMR used the principal component scores 
(PCs) generated from a PC A of the original 
environmental predictors (Table 6). A signifi- 
cant model was constructed predicting angler 
fish abundance as a function of both tem- 
perature and prey abundance (Table 5). How- 



temperature contributed significantly to the 
model. Interestingly, the probability of finding 
more significant models due to chance alone 
is higher for the analysis based on the PCs 
than for the raw variable SMR (P=0,028 vs. 
P=0.018). This result is consistent with our 
simulations that showed greater bias in regres- 
sion F statistics from SMR models using 
uncorrelated predictor variables. 



V ' V1 ) AW*»*»V*AJ 
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Variable 




Coefficient 


Partial R 2 


P-values 




Tabulated Randomized 


Intercept 
log I0 (Temperature) 

log ]0 (Prey Abundance) 


40.297 
-14.979 

0.255 


0.451 
0.111 


0.019 0.006 
0.082 0.240 


ANOVA 
Source 


Sum of Squares 


df 


F-ratio 


P-values 




Tabulated Randomized 


Regression 
Residual 


10.107 
7.903 


2 
14 


8.952 


0.004 0.018 



Table 5: Randomization and tabulated probabilities for regression and ANOVA statistics based on 
the model predicting angler fish abundance from environmental and oceanographic variables. 



Variable 




Coefficient 


Partial R 2 


P-values 




Tabulated 


Randomized 


Intercept 
PCI 
PC 3 




1.220 
-0.622 
0.411 


0.390 
0.150 


0.004 
0.051 


0.009 
0.117 


ANOVA 

Source 


Sum of Squares 


df 


F-ratio 


P-values 




Tabulated 


Randomized 


Regression 
Residual 


9.720 
8.289 


2 
14 


8.209 


0.005 


0.028 
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Table 6: Randomization and tabulated probabilities for regression and ANOVA statistics based on 
the model predicting angler fish abundance as a function of the scores derived from a Principal 
Components Analysis (PC A) of the fisheries and environmental parameters in Stergiou (1989). 



In general, the randomization results from our 
analysis of the environmental data sets support 
our findings obtained with simulated data: 
models with uncorrelated predictor variables 
are more subject to bias in SMR than are those 
models produced with correlated predictor 
variables, This finding is consistent with the 
concern that SMR models based on small N:P 
ratios (i.e., with more predictors) have higher 
Type I error rates (e.g., Downing 1991). In 
addition, randomization-based models with 
R 2 values similar to the observed models can 
often be obtained using fewer predictors than 
traditional SMR models using tabulated prob- 
abilities. 



Discussion 

Analysis of simulated data sets demonstrated 
the usefulness of the randomization approach 
in quantifying the consequences of violating 
three SMR assumptions. First, the data must 
be drawn from a normal distribution; second, 
there must be a sufficiently high ratio of ob- 
servations to variables; and third, the predictor 
variables must not be collinear. In particular, 
our randomization tests showed that violating 
the latter two assumptions will lead to errone- 
ously high estimates of model significance 
(i.e., Type I errors indicating significance 
when they shouldn't). 

It has been suggested that as long as the aver- 
age inter-predictor correlation is less than 0.6, 
it will be possible to identify spurious models 
(Koslow et al. 1987). Our results led to a 



different conclusion. That is, the likelihood of 
encountering bias in the regression F statistics 
increases as the inter-predictor correlation 
decreases. For highly inter-correlated predic- 
tor variables, there is, in effect, a single signal 
among the predictor variables to which dif- 
fering amounts of random noise have been 
added. However, for a matrix of P uncorre- 
lated predictor variables, there are P inde- 
pendent signals and there are (2 P - 1) possible 
combinations of the P predictors (Downing 
1 99 1 ). Given this large number of combina- 
tions, it should be apparent that 0.05 x (2 P - 1) 
of these combinations will be significant at the 
P=0.05 level by chance alone. We believe 
that the randomization-based probabilities 
were superior to the tabulated probabilities 
when multi-collinearity (and conversely, the 
N:P ratio) was an issue. 

Data-reduction procedures such as PCA have 
been advocated as a solution to the multi- 
collinearity problem in SMR (e.g., Green 
1979, Stergiou 1991). While PC scores obvi- 
ously are not multi-collinear, our results show 
that using uncorrelated predictors, such as PC 
scores, can increase the likelihood that SMR 
will find a statistically significant model. As 
noted above, randomization-based probabili- 
ties appear to be robust to these sorts of Type 
I errors. 

Lastly, we believe that our results demonstrate 
that significant SMR models can be readily 
found when the response variable is unrelated 
to the predictors. That is, we generated an 
unexpectedly large number of SMR models 
with tabulated significance values of PO.05 
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from randomized environmental data sets, 
Frequently, we found tabulated significance 
estimates that were orders of magnitude 
smaller than the randomisation-based prob- 
abilities. As a result, we recommend caution 
when assessing the statistical significance of 
SMR models based on environmental data and 
traditional tabulated probabilities. 

Although we examined a number of issues in 
SMR in this study, many issues remain: Does 
the backwards elimination, step-down algo- 
rithm lead to results that are similar to those 
presented here?; What is the likelihood that 
single-predictor models will be produced from 
random data?; and, once such a model has 
been produced, Will the forward stepwise 
algorithm add another predictor? Results of 
these and future assessments should have 
bearing on the interpretation of stepwise pro- 
cedures in other methods such as discriminant 
analysis and canonical correspondence analy- 
sis (e.g., Rencher and Larson 1980, ter Braak 
1986). 



Conclusions 

Our results emphasize two main points: (1) 
that SMR models are often biased by inflated 
estimates of significance (i.e., Type I errors); 
and (2), simpler models with fewer predictors 
are usually sufficient. We caution environ- 
mental biologists to recognise these limita- 
tions when using and interpreting SMR mod- 
els. We also recommend that randomization- 
based probabilities be used to evaluate SMR 
models resulting from environmental data. 
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